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__ EDI, @RIAL ECHOES FROM 
URIVERS THE SPRINGFIELD MEETING 


The Association is particularly grateful for the excellem 
arrangements made by the local committee at Springfield. 
Under the chairmanship of Dr. C. A. Cockayne, plans were 
carefully laid and admirably executed. On every hand were 

_heard expressions of high praise. 


One of the significant addresses of the meeting was that 
given Saturday morning by Professor Rollo W. Lyman of 
the University of Chicago. Professor Lyman, while making 
a plea for progressive methods in the teaching of English, 
stressed our indebtedness to classic tradition. He resented 

the tendencies toward drastic upheaval; he pleaded merely for 
the recognition of changing conditions that necessitate chang- 
ing methods. 


One feature of the meeting was the display of textbooks 
arranged by the leading publishers of the United States. The 
teachers were privileged to examine these texts and to hear 
comments on them by representatives well qualified to speak 
on the merits of those more recently published. It must be 

indeed gratifying to the publishers to receive such expressions 
of approval as were offered at Springfield on the emphasis 
that is being placed on mechanical perfection and efficient 
editorial equipment. 

Lal 


° 
The demands of the various fields of English were perhaps 


= 
= more successfully met at the Springfield meeting than at 
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any previous gathering. The sectional conferences made pos- 
sible a discussion of problems on four distinct levels—the 
elementary school, the secondary school, the normal school, 
and the college and university. It is significant that each of 
these meetings was largely attended. Furthermore, the active 
discussion indicated the very keen interest which is being 
manifested in these separate fields. The Association is grate- 
ful for the work of the presiding officers—Miss Evelyn T. 
Holston, Supervisor of elementary English in the Spring-~ 
field Schools; Mr. Merrill P. Paine, Head of the Department 
of English in the New Haven High School; Dr. Charles 
Russell, Principal of Westfield Normal School; and Pro- 
fessor Ada L. Snell of Mt. Holyoke College. ) 


At the college section, Professor Woodberry of Wesleyan 
University deplored the fact that the universities were, in 
their graduate courses, uot making adequate provision for 
training teachers of composition for the colleges. So much 
emphasis is laid upon research work that little time remains 
for discussing problems which the graduates will meet in 
their actual college teaching experience. He hoped that uni- 
versities that are laying emphasis upon graduate study in 
English will correct this defect. 


Professor J. Tucker Murray of Harvard University 
presented a picture that directed our attention toward still 
darker hues. So much of the college teaching in English 
is on matters mechanical—matters that could just as well be 
taught in the schools. He asserted that this could be done 
there more cheaply; but many of the secondary school teach- 
ers present doubted this. They stressed the large classes and 
heavy curricula. which present conditions demand. They 
questioned whether there would ever come a time when col- 


leges and universities would be satisfied with the product of 
the schools. 


The Association was deeply interested in the emphasis 
which Professor Clapp’s committee laid upon English in 
everyday life. The Committee started out to discover, if they 
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could, if the product of the schools was functioning success- 
fully. They secured information from those who had been 
out of school many years. They tried to discover, through 
answers to their questionnaire, if the instruction of the class- 
room had prepared graduates to meet the successive diffi- 
culties that come to many in an attempt to master English. 
The report conclusively proved that in our instruction we 
are not providing for all of life’s contingencies. But who- 
, ever supposed that we were—or that we ever shall? 


a 


~ The Springfield press exaggerated somewhat the clash of 
opinions between George S. Counts of Yale University and 
Alfred M. Hitchcock of the Hartford High School. The 
members of the Association could easily see, however, that 
the points of view of both speakers were fundamentally dil- 
ferent. Dr. Counts’s implication was that the English teach- 
ers throughout the country are not sufficiently alert to modern 
demands. Their tendency is towards conservatism and their 
attitude is, unfortunately, one of contentment. Mr. Hitch- 
cock resented the inference that the English teachers of the 
country did not “know their jobs.” He commended the or- 
derly advance that is everywhere apparent—nowhere more 
apparent than in the kind of textbooks that teachers of Eng- 
lish are preparing today. A concrete illustration of this 
latter point is seen in the contrast between the textbooks of 
Mr. Samuel Thurber, Sr., and Mr. Samuel Thurber, Jr. 
A few years ago, Mr. Thurber, Sr., was the acknowledged 
leader in textbook editing; today the work of his son is rep- 
resentative of the more progressive spirit of modern times. 
This change in textbook ideals is merely symbolic of the 
quiet, forward-pressing tendency of the English teachers of 
America. 


We shall always remember the Springfield luncheon at the 
Hotel Kimball. The principal speaker was Dr. Henry Seidel 
Canby, Editor of the Saturday Review of Literature. Dr. 
Canby’s remarks on the Writing of English laid emphasis 
upon the high quality of the work being done by the modern 
newspaper man. He commented also upon the improvement 
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that had taken place in college journalism. The work dona) 
on the Yale papers, for instance, is distinctly superior to tha 
work that was being accomplished thirty years ago. We are 
making a decided advance in our teaching of composition: 
We have accepted the things that are fundamental in they 
philosophy of the rhetoricians of a past generation, but we| 
are laying a stronger emphasis upon stalwart thinking in oun) 
composition work. While we are still a long way from oun’) 
conceived goal, progress is easily discernible and the prospect! 
reasonably favorable. 


The Executive Committee of the Association has decideci 
to hold the Spring meeting in Boston. The dates agreeai 
upon are March 13 and 14. There will probably be a Friday) 
evening conference at Cambridge and a Saturday meeting at) 
the Boston Public Library. A luncheon is being planned! 
where the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Association will bet 
celebrated. For the details of the program, the members of) 
the Executive Committee will welcome suggestions. | 


THE HEARTHSTONE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
THE ENGLISH ROOM 
PENELOPE V. KERN 


Searles High School, Great Barrington, Massachusetts 


The authority for statements in my theme is 
what I have observed in various parts of the country, 
what English teachers have told me, and what my 
pupils and I in several schools have actually accom- 
plished. 

In visiting English rooms, in cities, towns, and 
villages, I have been greatly surprised and deeply 
concerned to find that many do not even contain 
indications that they are devoted to the study of 
literature. In some there are a few pictures, per- 
haps a statue or bust, placed so high as to seem 
remote from wnterest. 

During my twenty years of teaching English I 
have helped my pupils to “transform? five rooms. 
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The one on which we are working now is most 
attractwe. The principal considers it the show place 
of the school, but my classes and I think of tt as a 
ttle home into which we have put much labor and 
love, where we have good times in study and in play. 


I 


| An English teacher emerged from the cellar home of one 
| of her junior girls. Never had sunshine seemed so tender, 
| life so cruel. But the gloom of that sordid place served to 
} enlighten her. Now she understood why the poor child had 
‘come to school as soon as the building was open and was so 
( happy in the English Room, and realized that only the social 
) training received there was responsible for the courteous 
) manners which had shone with real glamor in such an en- 
{ vironment. She recalled the girl’s blunt refusal at first to 
) attend class teas, the shocking rudeness of her early partici- 
/pations, and the steady growth of interest which had re- 
| sulted in her becoming a member of the social committee 
j and having to act as hostess. Mingled with sighs of com- 
j miseration was a prayer that she might make the Hnglish 
) Room mean still more to this young life. 

} In how many homes is there no time for culture, no money 
| or taste for art! The apartment does not leave the tenement 
| far behind in these matters; witness the lack of books— 
| they are troublesome to move—the interest in card parties, 
| Moving pictures, and automobiles. ‘The houses of the well- 
| to-do have the equipment for an inspirational home life— 
fireplace, library, music room—but these are deserted for 
the touring car. All who can afford it—and some who can- 
not—go a-wandering. 

Deep down in each youthful heart is a yearning for beauty 
and truth. Children from slum districts sometimes go to the 
aristocratic sections and, with the certainty of harsh rebuff, 
ring door bells just to get a peep at the grandeur within. 
The cinema has done much to satisfy this curiosity, but not 
the longing. Boys and girls, sophisticated, even hardened, 
crave expression of emotions such as those found in the best 
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literature and music; and, indeed, they are profoundly re-- 
ligious. 

So they come to the high school, these young nomads andi 
cliff dwellers, starving for what is spiritual. And it is thes 
blessed privilege of the English teacher to lead them to the< 
 hearthstone, her classroom—the hearthstone by reason of thee 
lessons of life learned there and the guidance of one conse-- 
crated, scholastically at least, to the true and the beautiful. 
But is it warm and welcoming? Does the place in itselff 
satisfy aesthetic longings? 

That there are so few really attractive English rooms 1s: 
surprising. How many would answer to the following de-- 
scription? ‘The walls are barren and dingy. The windows: 
are not clean or well shaded. If there are bookcases, they’ 
are so severe as to be forbidding. There is no table for maga-- 
zines and reading lamps, no piano. The curse of screwed-- 
down desks, set in what the pupils call “firing lines,” has not: 
given way to the blessing of comfortable chairs, which may’ 
be arranged in small groups or in one big family circle. | 

Is all this because the teachers are indifferent? Rather, . 
surely, it is because they do not realize the immediate benefit: 
and the far-reaching influence of a, home center in the school: : 
or if they do, they consider the case hopeless, saying that the - 
school committee, afraid of the taxpayers, will spend nothing : 
on such improvements, that the pupils are vandals, that they” 
themselves are overworked. Accordingly, they conclude that: 
the students, like monks in a monastery, must be led through: 
mental impact to see the beatific vision. But this is putting: 
a big strain on undeveloped minds. Why not put some of it; 
on healthy young bodies? They will respond eagerly. 


IT 


Organize scrubbing and painting parties to clean halls and| 
windows, to enamel ugly pipes and radiators, to gild or polish 
blackened electroliers, to varnish dingy wood-work. Propose : 
remodelling an unattractive or inconvenient book-case and see ' 
how quickly youthful cabinetmakers will appear. Girls willl 
come forward with ideas for decoration. Soon there will be: 
ferns on the window ledges, pictures on the walls, some of! 
which the art students have made. And then will come ai 
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demand for portraits and statues of authors endeared through 
_ study, placed low enough to insure intimacy. Nor will the 
patriots be forgotten, nor the nation’s flag. 

But the expense! Even soap costs money. Once interest 
is aroused, that matter will take care of itself; it always does. 
If the class is organized for student government, a part of 
the dues can be used for these improvements. If there is 
no treasury to draw from, the pupils will have to go into 
some profit-making enterprise in which each will have re- 
sponsiblity, toward which each can make contribution. The 
joy which comes from equal ownership of what is purchased 
with the earnings must not be forfeited. The girl from the 
cellar home must have. her share. As the students give of 
their little, the teacher gives of her more. It is her example 
and enthusiasm which lead to this transformation. 


Such efforts to make the room attractive as well as to give 
it a literary aspect, and the work entailed in keeping it in 
good condition foster an emotional interest like that experi- 
enced by the farm boy of pioneer days who helped till the 
land and fed the open fires, and by his sister who had her 
part of the house cleaning and weaving to perform. Just as 
those young folks, gathered at the end of the day before the 
glowing logs, felt more closely bound to one another and to 
the homestead by reason of their labor, so these boys and 
girls feel when they come together for a lesson in a room 
made beautiful by their efforts. Moreover, co-operation has 
begotten mutual understanding. Acquaintance formed in 
scrubbing walls or varnishing woodwork has conquered shy- 
ness. Often while discussing passages of a great poem, they 
look up with veneration and pride at the author’s portrait 
or bust which they themselves have placed there. 


Year by year the improvement goes on. Wall spaces be- 
come filled with groups of pictures and statuary pertaining 
to certain writers or periods of literature. Books are added 
to the little library contained in low, attractive cases. Pretty 
parchment shades are designed for the reading lamps, which 
on cold, dreary days shed a warm glow next best to that of 
an open fire. On a large table there are books and maga- 
zines published by the pupils themselves, and copies of the 
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Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s, the Century, the Golden Book, y 


which have become a part of the life of this center. 


At last the school committee, moved by the earnestness of | 
the young people as well as by the opinion of the tax-paying - 
parents, buys the coveted chairs. Then the English work | 
proceeds in a natural, familiar way, and whether in small © 
groups or a large circle, the talking can be face to face and | 


heart to heart. Deep emotions, spiritual truths are uttered | 


which could never be spoken “loudly, please, so that all may 
hear” to an averted audience. Fortunate, indeed, are the 


pupils if they can buy a piano so that even in class work - 


poetry and music may be united. 


Now that the hateful, stationary desks are out and the | 


floor may be cleared, parties can be given. Dishes are 
bought—perhaps at Woolworth’s—the care of which is the 
pride of the girls. Boys, finding themselves useful on the 
social committee, delight in arranging chairs, ordering in 
gredients for punch, and paying bills. The entertainment 
consists not of dancing—that is left for the big party in 
the school hall—but of things which will bring into close 
relation those of different social standing—original dialogues 
and playlets, charades, progressive conversations, and features 
which develop or exhibit individual ability, such as original 
monologues, stories, poems, music. The girl with the parlor 
voice, the boy with the banjo or ukulele have a chance to 
shine. Preparing and serving refreshments become arts 
directed by those who have learned at home or in the domes- 
tic science department and prove a revelation to children 
from the tenements. Hating here, where recitations are wont 
to be carried on, removes the last vestige of austerity from 
the place, creates the impression of being cozily at home. 


BEL 


All this planning and working and this enjoying of the 
fruits of labor naturally inspire a love for the English Room. 
The students enter with eyes agleam, they linger after school, 
and when the end of their course has come, they say with 
fond regret in parting, “Oh, haven’t we had good times here !”” 

Yes, it is a place of good times, a place where all, even 
the girl from the cellar home, have pleasant social life ; where 
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holy-days, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Memorial Day, are cele: 
brated; where the English Club observes its anniversary with 
cake and candles; where each pupil on his birthday, glad- 
dened by a card of greeting from the teacher, gives a special 
theme, perhaps in verse form, suggested by Milton’s sonnet 
“On Having Arrived at the Age of Twenty-three.” With its 
calm beauty and its presiding genius, who has taught lessons 
of “pure religion breathing household laws,” it is a place of 
inspiration for the discouraged, of consolation for the be- 
reaved. But greater than all, it is a place where standards 
for future living are set up. Here are gained the realization 
of the influence of aesthetic surroundings, a development of 
noble emotions through literature and music, and a compre 
hension of courtesy, truth, friendship, patriotism, peace. 

What memories will cluster around this room! How more 
than precious will they be to the unfortunate youth who haa 
never had a beautiful home life! Creative memories! Crea: 
tive of beauty. There will be a realization that effects which 
please the eye as well as the mind may be had at little mone. 
tary cost. Poverty will cease to mean sordidness or even 
drabness of environment. Creatwe of peace. Domestic fe 
icity will not be rashly jeopardized by personal selfishness, 
radicalism, religious or racial prejudice. Creative of courage. 
If, in spite of training against war, the young men of to 
morrow must go forth to battle, they will know what they 
are fighting for and how much it is worth. During long 
hours in camp or hospital, cheered by thoughts of the dear 
school-home, they will exclaim, “That must not perish!” 
Again they will hear the low, tense tones, in which they spoke 
of Truth, again thrill at the words: 


But then to stand beside her 
When craven churls deride her, 

To front a lie in arms and not to yield, 
This shows, methinks, God’s plan 
And measure of a stalwart man. 


And their gaze will dwell fondly on Lincoln, on Wash- 
ington, but will linger longest on the flag. Those who fall 
before the foe will see 
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Truth plumed and mailed, 
With sweet, stern face unveiled, 
And all repaying eyes look proud on those in death. 


A heavy task for the English teacher, this making of her 
room a hearthstone! Yes. But when she considers that some 
of her pupils are motherless, some are neglected, many come | 
from mere habitations where standards are low; and when 
she realizes that she is helping them to lay foundations for 
homes which will insure their happiness and strengthen the 
life of the whole country, with joy she takes upon herself this 
service of teaching “for the altars and fires” of her native | 
land. 


SPECIFIC RECORDS OF CREATIVE WORK 


Since the Springfield meeting, the Editor has received so | 
many inquiries concerning the poems which were read in | 
illustration of the general topic of Appreciation, that he has — 
yielded to the suggestion to print those that appear below. | 
Both of these poems were written by students who had read 
Edgar Allan Poe’s account of the composition of The Raven | 
and Dorothy Canfield’s explanation of the genesis and de- 
velopment of Flint and Fire. | 


DEATH IN LIFE 


Dead, and yet not dead; can that be so? 

To be alive, and yet to be as one 

For whom the final prayer has whispered low, 
For whom this life is done; 

Can that be so? 


Can it be you are become to me 

As one whom I have buried in the dust, 
For whom I’ve felt bereavement’s misery, 
Felt sorrow’s keen-edged thrust; 

Can it be so? 


For others, you still walk with swinging stride; 
You charm them still with your endearing grace, 
Your gentle manner, and ennobling pride, 
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Your sweetly thoughtful face, 
And accents slow. 


For me, you are as some one who is dead, 
On whose dear lips I’ve pressed a final kiss, 
Upon whose face the grief-hot tears I’ve shed, 
Whose presence warm I miss, 

And laughter low. 


And all because upon a certain day, 

The aspect of your soul was changed for me; 
A look that I had loved had gone away. 

It happened quietly ; 

You did not know. 


And later on, when you shall really die, 

And they shall come to break the news to me, 
They’ll find my eyes to be most strangely dry, 
Because you died for me 

So long ago. 


J, like Poe and like Thomas Hardy, think the most pro- 
foundly beautiful literature is built out of the tragedies of 
life. Therefore, I have chosen a sad theme for my verse. 
To me, however, physical death, the cessation of living, with 
all the grief it may bring about, is not so sad as that “death 
in life’ which I have tried to express here. More prosa- 
ically, we might call it misplaced faith, a shattered idol, a lost 
ideal. 

St. John Ervine’s Jane Clegg was a victim of such a dis- 
illusionment. She gives voice to it very clearly when she 
says, 

“Tt?s so funny that we married at all. I used to think 
you were so fine before I married you. You were so jolly 
and free and light-hearted. * * * Somehow, I feel as if 
TV’d lost you in the church that day! Do you know? It’s 
as if I went there to find you, and found someone else.” 

Of course, disillusionment is not always that of a woman’s 
lost faith in a loved one, but I have chosen it for my theme 
because more can be done with it than with the loss of a 
more abstract ideal. 
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About three months ago, the idea came to me in these lines 
entitled Spent Grief, 


You died. 

And all the world did grieve, 
Save one—I did not care. - 

For me, you had died long ago 
When your soul’s aspect changed. 
My grief had spent itselt ; 

I had no more to give. 


These were not very satisfactory, however. They did not 
give voice to that questioning that should be there. They do | 
not emphasize the fact that I have tried to bring out in this 
second attempt of mine that disillusionment is all the more — 
terrible when the embodiment of those former illusions con- 
tinues to be there to remind one of what is over. Death is 
not so cruel because, eventually, time dims the pictured 
features, the remembered voice. 

In the fifth stanza, I have tried to show how undramat- 
ically and inexplicably such disillusionment can and, very 
often, does take place, and, in the last stanza, I have tried 
to imagine the effect of, let us say, Henry Clegg’s death upon 
Jane Clegg, Tito’s upon Romola. 

I have chosen a stanza with a dwindling length of line 
and a linking rhyme scheme in each final line because it 
seemed to me to suggest the way in which the spasms of grief 
might recur and die away and again recur and die away, 
especially in the presence of the living reminder of the old 
faith. —Inllian Foster Collins 


HAREBELLS 


Dainty, graceful harebells, dipping in the sunlight, 
Backwards flung and forwards as the north wind blows; 

Slender stem supporting, reaching roots deep-hidden, 
Clinging to the craggy rocks, how cheerily you grow! 


In the waning moonlight slipping o’er the water 
Ripples gurgle weirdly in the fissured rocks and stones; 
Fairies swarm these towers while the earth lies sleeping— 
To set the harebells ringing—hark to their elfin tones! 
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It was a great joy to learn of Poe’s process of composition 
of his poem, “The Raven.” It was also a relief to a troubled 

mind. It would never occur to me to attempt original writ- 
ing because I have no idea where to turn for a subject. 

In the lecture on Imagination, an optional assignment was 
to contribute a piece of fanciful writing. As I cast about 
in my mind then, I remembered the words of Rose Fileman’s 
verse, “There are Fairies at the bottom of our Garden.” Our 
own garden seems less a habitation for fairies than the 
rocky shores and woodlands of the Lake Champlain I know 
so well. As I played with the idea, those dainty blue- 
-lavender harebells which push out from unbelievable places 
in the rocks and hang over the water or riot up the cliffs, 
seemed to mock me. But words failed. With this assign- 
ment, it became increasingly necessary for me to try the 
original topic. So I went back to the harebells to see if I 
could bring out the idea of my imagining, namely: That 
the slender stems reaching so far back under the rocks, were 
the bell-cords which the elves pulled, and which could be 
heard only at the “witching hour.” Such a theme I felt I 
could attempt only in verse. The “tintinnabulation of the 
bells” I could not expect to approximate, but I did purpose 
to use alliteration, and either to find a rhythm which would 
indicate the swing of the bells, or else to find diction sugges- 
tive of staccato strokes. 

The picture of the harebell in its native setting, as any- 
one might see it and watch its motion, I wished to contrast 
with the scene as | fancied it in the moonlight when the 
elves gathered to peal the bells from the rocky towers. 

I felt this image would be buried deep if I elongated this 
little piece in description or other detail. I wanted a light 
touch or none at all! 

Of adjectives descriptive of the flower—slender, graceful, 
dainty, delicate, fragile, fluted, etec—I finally chose two 
which seemed euphonious in combination, the initial con- 
sonant of one being repeated later in the line in the verb 
form. “Slender” I transferred to the third line, where it 
aided in alliteration. “Dipping in the sunlight” was the 
last of many attempts to find an appropriate and usable 
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phrase. I think it is accurate, too, even though in the next 
line I chose “flung” to express the sense of movement as of 
bells vigorously pealing. “Flung” is also precisely what 
happens to such fragile blossoms when the north wind sweeps 
down that clear area of water. The diction of the last line 
I wished to appear jagged and sound jangling. 
The second stanza called for contrast in atmosphere and 
tone. To picture the moon low in the west before it is swal-- 
lowed up in the Adirondacks across the water, “waning” 
was obviously the word to select. I added “slipping” be-; 
cause then the light does seem to glide unevenly, and to dis- 
appear with amaving swiftness. The restless water, though! 
calmer, with an indescribable sound slumps back into the‘ 
crevices, a weird thing to hear—delightful, too. The rock. 
headlands seem like towers which elves climb and from which 
they peal the bells which in daylight appear to be only: 
charming flowers. —Laura EF. Wilber 
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